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consequence of his resolution, and having been in this way shut
out from obtaining, as he easily might have done, a position of
prosperity and honour among his own people, he betook himself
to making a living by grinding glasses for optical instruments.
His work, it appears, was of special excellence. In the year 1670
he removed to the Hague, where he completed his principal works;
his greatest work, the Ethics, was in hand, as we know from his
letters, during the greater part of his active life, but was printed
only after his death.

In 1663 he had a tempting offer of the Chair of Philosophy at
Heidelberg, and the conditions were such as appeared to give him
great liberty to say whatever he pleased, but there was a saving
clause to the effect of not teaching anything contrary to the
established religion, and Spinoza, although he was a poor man,
preferred philosophizing in his own way to holding a chair of
philosophy even under the most honourable conditions with any
such obligation attached to it. Therefore he declined the Elector's
offer in a very courteous letter, but with unmistakable decision.

He was not only a poor man, but a weakly man; he was of
consumptive habit, and died at the age, which may be called early
for a philosopher, of forty-four, in the year 1677. The event
excited very little notice at the time, but his posthumous works,
published shortly afterwards, raised a storm of controversy which
gave the first indication of his coming renown.

Spinoza had, to some extent, special relations with this country
through his friend Oldenburg, a learned German who migrated to-
England, and was the first Secretary to the Eoyal Society. Many
of Spinoza's most interesting letters were written to Oldenburg,
and the originals of some of them are preserved in the Royal
Society's library. But there is no evidence that English philo-
sophers had any notion of Spinoza's importance either in his
lifetime or for a considerable time afterwards.

I have mentioned that Spinoza was cast out of the synagogue
with all solemn forms, and it is well known that he never joined any
other religious body. He was outside all forms of religious bodies
existing in the Netherlands, and although he made no attempt
to dissuade anyone from a belief which satisfied him, he certainly
had no attachment of his own to any recognized creed* It seems,
therefore, a curious thing that a perfectly solitary and indepen-
dent philosopher, living as Spinoza did, should count among the
people who have had a decided influence on the religion of modern
Europe; yet such is the fact, and it is a fact that sets one think-
ing in many ways. Such a thing could not have happened in the
case of any Asiatic religion. For example, one cannot imagine a
Mahometan, or a Buddhist, being seriously influenced by a holy